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XXVI MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

President and Mrs. Timothy Dwight gave a reception at 
their home, 126 College Street, to the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Association, Friday evening, December 27th. 

FIFTH SESSION, DECEMBER 28. 

The fifth regular session was called to order Saturday, 
December 28th, at 9.30 a. m. 

27. " The Italian novella." By Dr. Mary Augusta Scott, 
of Baltimore, Md. 

When we compare the novella with the corresponding form of fiction in 
English, the novel, we are at once struck by the fact that historically, for us, 
the romantic drama lies between. The novella precedes the drama and the 
novel follows it. The English novel, from Eichardson to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, implies the previous existence of the English drama ; for elaboration 
of motive and development of character, it has no other counterpart. The 
novella, on the other hand, is a drama in decimo sesto; it is short, sketchy, 
concentrated ; it does not, even collectively, aim at giving a well-rounded 
picture of life and manners, and individually, it has little or no personality ; 
very often it is no more than a bon mot or repartee, and the novelist, like 
Poggio or Sacchetti, is but a raconteur. 

The origin of the novella in mere anecdote, together with the natural 
objectivity of the Italian mind, explains one of its most striking character- 
istics, its air of reality. All the novelists pretend that their tales were 
originally recited and then written down, and there can hardly be a doubt 
but that they were really read aloud, or improvised, on occasions similar to 
those invented by Boccaccio, Grazzini, and others. The fact that the popular 
novella attained a permanent literary value only in Italy, the importance of 
a corresponding form of the Italian drama, the improvisations of the com- 
medie deW arte, and the high cultivation of acting in Italy, an art in which 
the Italians have always excelled, all go to prove that the noveUiero was what 
he claimed to be, literally a starj-leller. 

Eecitation in its turn afiected the style of the novella ; a short story that 
is told must have point, focus. So the noveUiero introduces his characters 
simply by name, and very often even names are superfluous ; of the six char- 
acters in Giraldi's story of Othello, only one, Disdemona, has a name. The 
environment is of the baldest kind, and the whole force of the narrative is 
expended on the action, which is always consistent, the most natural out- 
come of the circumstances. But of explanation of motives, of development 
of character, of ethical intention, as in the drama and novel, the novella has 
none. 
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In spite, however, of a pleasing style and an interesting picture of man- 
ners, in spite of great variety of incident and an extraordinary ingenuity of 
plot, the novelists with one accord are exceedingly poverty-stricken in choice 
of subject. The two main subjects are love and jests, as if life were one 
grand game of fooling. In humorous fooling, ranging all the way from 
wit to farce, the novella is very rich. Poggio's Facetiae are extremely witty 
comments on people and things, betraying the keenest observation and the 
most startling insight. A favorite type of humor is the vulgar, practical 
joke, which often degenerates into the broadest farce. Usually a sort of 
continuity is given to a collection of tales by one or two buflfoons who turn 
up here and there throughout, like the clown and pantaloon of the early 
Italian comedy. Bruno and Buffalmacco are Boccaccio's jesters, and Calan- 
drino their butt, while three boon companions, Lo Scheggia, II Monaco, 
and II Pilucca, are the heroes of the comedy in II Lasca's Suppers. 

Love in the novella is not the spiritual passion of Guido Guinicelli and 
Dante ; it is love as we see it depicted in the poetry of the Troubadours, or 
rather that fantastic sentiment as it was understood by the cultivated, pleas- 
ure-loving Italians of the Eenaissance. It is love in which refinement, 
brutality, and cruelty are strangely mixed, love full of romantic nonsense, 
of scholastic discussions, of sensuous enjoyment. Passion does not enter 
into this conception of love, nor duty, nor work, nor responsibility, nor the 
thousand quiet needs that come by sun and candlelight when Adam and 
Eve undertake to keep house together in Paradise. There is a gay, insou- 
ciant shunning of all that is serious and moral in the lives of men and 
women. Life is too amusing to be serious, too sentimental, too piquant, 
too full of trifling incidents and gossip and chat. It is an idle world, a 
world of talk. 

An Elizabethan translator of more than ordinary interest was Sir Thomas 
North, who rendered into his inimitable prose the Morall Philosophic oj 
Doni. In the preface of Doni's book of dialogues, / Marmi, he represents 
himself flying aloft, hovering over the marble steps of the piazza Santa 
Liberata, in Florence, listening to the talk of the young men who resort 
there in the cool of the evening. — "And for as much as they are all fine 
wits and comely, they have a thousand lovely things to say — novels, strata- 
gems, and fables ; they tell of intrigues, stories, jokes, tricks played ofi' on 
men and women — all things sprightly, noble, noteworthy, and fit for gentle 
ears." 

The morale of the novella cannot be better presented than in this picture. 
Apart from the consideration of causes, a bare statement of fact is, that the 
novella is the literary form in which the spirit of the Renaissance expressed 
itself most naturally and most freely, and that that spirit was gay, unreflec- 
tive, optimistic and frankly sensuous. A little Elizabethan snatch, so wild 
that it almost takes your breath away, is born right out of it and voices it 
exactly : — 
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Hey, nonny no ! 
Men are fools that wish to die ! 
Is't not fine to dance and sing 
When the bells of death do ring? 
Is't not fine to swim in wine 
And turn upon toe 
And sing, hey, nonny no, 
When the winds blow, and the seas flow ? 

Hey, nonny no ! 

It is the fashion to call the morality of the Renaissance ' paganism,' a 
view which does considerable injustice to the pagans. I think they are 
nearer the truth who describe it as a return to nature; it is a revolt from 
mediaeval ascetism and ecclesiastical hypocrisy, which finds its boldest ex- 
pression in the Decameron. How wide the divergence had become between 
profession and conduct, between temperamental optimism and the actual 
conditions of life, may be seen from such a work as Valla's De Voluptate, 
which is a disputation between naturalism and humanism on the one side, 
and the mediaeval scheme of ethics on the other. Valla gives the argument 
to the church, but naturalism carries the day ; just so, all the great Italians 
of the Renaissance are freethinkers without ceasing to be Catholics. Pulci, 
like a street singer, opens each canto of the Morgante Maggiore with an in- 
vocation to the madonna or a paraphrase of a collect ; in like manner, not 
a few novelle are introduced with prayers or moral reflections utterly at 
variance with the story that follows. 

In order to be just to the novdlieri, we must first free our minds of the 
notion that they aim to instruct; they do sometimes point a moral, and 
they are almost sure to adorn their tales, but they are didactic never. To 
one who feels the long tragedy of Italian history, it is pathetic to note how 
the novelists one and all turn away from civil strife and pestilence, and 
wretched social conditions, to seek comfort in the things of mind. Sac- 
chetti's little preface reads like a litany, with a difference, for in the midst 
of ' battle, murder, and sudden death,' he thinks of ' that excellent Floren- 
tine poet, Messer Giovanni Boccaccio,' and his care-killing tales. And then, 
in a few lines, with admirable brevity of expression, Sacchetti states the 
purpose of the novella, and it is not ethical at all, it is amusement, joie et 
aoidaz. 

One of the charms of the Decameron is the description of natural scenery 
which serves to introduce and connect the days. Indeed, the beautiful 
setting of the hundred tales must have added greatly to their popularity, 
not only with the Florentines, for whom the work was thus cast in the 
glamour of a familiar and lovely landscape, but with the Italians, who have 
inherited from classic times a love of the country and of country pleasures 
and sports. Many novelle are idylls, and not infrequently a tale that offends 
all modem canons of taste is yet exquisitely set. The master emotion that 
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is acting may be a proper subject of criticism, but the feeling for nature is 
pure and genuine. It is not a spiritual sympathy with nature, such as we 
have come to know from our later English poets, nor has it anything of 
what Euskin calls "the pathetic fallacy," that way of looking at nature 
which considers it dyed in the human emotions of which it is the mute wit- 
ness. Bather, it is Chaucerian, a joyous, buoyant delight in out-of-doors, 
in the green of summer, in running water, in birds and flowers and sun- 
shine. Fancy Chaucer made classical and you have Boccaccio's or Ser- 
mini's treatment of nature. The fair weather aspect of nature in the novella 
is emphasized by the fact that the scene of the tales is often in a villa gar- 
den. Straparola's Nights gets its name from his fiction of the tales being 
told in the open of the Italian summer nights. With the Italians, some- 
thing of their gaiety and naivete of temperament seems to enter into the 
conception of nature, and they prefer to think of her as always kind. Boi- 
ardo's fawn is so sensitive to natural influences that he weeps when the sky 
is fair, because he fears bad weather, and laughs in the rain storms, because 
he knows the sun will shine again. 

But the novdUero is no philosopher withal, his view of life is entirely on 
the surface of things. Although he has abundant curiosity and an acute 
faculty of observation, he makes no study of motives. He creates lago 
malignant and Portia bright and resourceful, but what these qualities have 
to do with the tragedy of the one, or the happy romance of the other, the 
novelist does not in the least concern himself with. It is just this poverty 
of intellectual content, associated with extraordinary diversity of incident, 
that rendered the novelle such a mine of wealth to the Elizabethan drama- 
tists. They furnished the outlines of plays which the poet could fill in at 
his pleasure. 

An interesting description of the essentially dramatic character of the 
novella is that of Federico de Roberto, the author of L'ltlusione and Ermanno 
Raeli. It is in the preface to his little book of short stories called Procem Ver- 
bali, and is well worth note as the view of a modem Italian novelist on a liter- 
ary form in which Italy and France have so far outstript other nations. — 
"Processo Verbale," says de Roberto, " means in common parlance a simple, 
rapid and faithful relation of an event taking place under the eyes of a dis- 
interested spectator. I call Procesd Verbaii tales that are the naked and 
impersonal transcriptions of little comedies, of little dramas, taken from the 
life {colli sul vivo)." 

Then he goes on to lay down the sound artistic principle that a story- 
teller should be impersonal, he should keep himself well in the background, 
he should obtrude no descriptions, no reflections, no analyses of mental 
states, at best but more or less happy hypotheses — he should do nothing, in 
short, but let his personages speak and act for themselves. A short story is 
a little drama, a series of lively dialogues, with just enough description as 
stage direction to keep the whole moving. 

I do not know a better analysis of the freshness and crispness and lifelike- 
ness of the novella. 
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The report of the Committee appointed to nominate officers 
was received, and the following ofBcers were elected for the 
year 1896. 

President : Calvin Thomas, University of Michigan. 
Secretary : James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 
Treasurer : Herbert E. Greene, Johns Hopkins University. 

Executive Council. 

Henry Johnson, Bowdoin College. 
C. T. Winchester, Wesleyan University. 
Hugo A. Rennert, University of Pennsylvania. 
Albert H. Tolman, University of Chicago. 
Charles Harris, Adelbert College. 
John E. Matzke, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
Alc6e Fortier, Tulane University. 
W. S. Currell, Washington and Lee University. 
Charles H. Ross, Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

Phonetic Section. 

President : A. Melville Bell, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary : George Hempl, University of Michigan. 

Pedagogical Section. 

President : C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 
Secretary : James T. Hatfield, Northwestern University. 

Editorial Committee. 

A. Marshall Elliott, Johns Hopkins University. 
H. Schmidt- Wartenberg, University of Chicago. 

The Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer's accounts 
reported that the accounts were found to be correct. 
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The Committee appointed to consider means to give clerical 
assistance to the Secretary, recommended that the Association 
pay annually to the Secretary the sum of two hundred dollars. 

This recommendation was accepted by a vote of the Asso- 
ciation. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Committee 
appointed to designate place for the next annual meeting of 
the Association, a motion was passed unanimously in favor of 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Professor Albert S. Cook, first vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, was called to the chair. 

28. " ' Das junge Deutschland ' in America." By Dr. T. 
S. Baker, of the Johns Hopkins University. 

This paper was discussed by Professor M. D. Learned. 

29. " The Sources of the Dramaturgical Ideas of Lenz." 
By Dr. Max Winkler, of the University of Michigan. 

This paper was discussed by Professor A. Cohn. 

30. " Two Parallel Studies in Sociology : a comparison of 
certain features in a drama by Shakespeare and one by Ibsen." 
By Professor C. B. Wright, of Middlebury College. [Read 
by title.] 

The plays are Goriolawm and An Enemy of the People, and so far as surface 
appearance goes, two dramas could hardly be more unlike. As regards 
nature, the one is among the most pathetically tragic of Shakespeare's 
plays ; the other is essentially a comedy. On the score of scene, the one 
transports us to the very center of old-world action — in its antique stern- 
ness and simplicity it is perhaps more genuinely heroic than is Antony and 
Cleopatra with its international theater; the setting of the other is of our 
own time in a little Norwegian health-resort, and amid surroundings the 
most prosaic. Lastly, the characters themselves, for all their essential 
similarity, are cast in very different moulds ; we can prove from Shake- 
speare, as we cannot from Ibsen, that "there were giants in those days." 
These differences are apparent, yet, in spite of them, the plays are remark- 
ably analogous in motive, in the dramatis personae, and in much of the action 
leading to the respective climaxes. 



